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finding its expression in Christian art, having high aims and a 
great purpose, chiefly that of teaching to future ages God's 
revelation of Himself to the world. 

Dr. Oertel was a native of Bavaria. He studied art in general 
and steel engraving in particular in Nuremberg. He came to 
this country in 1848 at the age of twenty-five. His career as a 
painter began in 1850. His life was a busy one, and he was 
compelled by circumstances to wander from place to place and 
set up his studio in many places. In 1862 he was for a while 
with Burnside's army, and was collecting material for pictures 
of the war. He received Holy Orders in 1867 and entered upon 
a useful career as missionary to the mountain people of the 
South. His ministry was more than a mere incident in the 
career of the artist. A zealous teacher of religion by word as 
well as by pen and brush he was until the end of his life. He 
died in Vienna, Virginia, in 1909. His long life was full of 
incident. The story of it all is well told and the character of the 
man is revealed to us in the book in such a manner that it may 
serve as an inspiration and an encouragement to succeeding 
generations. 

The twenty-four illustrations have been well chosen and the 
only criticism that might be offered is that the half-tones of the 
paintings, from the very nature of the case, do scant justice to 
the great originals. A. H. Noll. 

Lonesome Tunes. Folk Songs from the Kentucky Mountains. The Words 
Collected by Loraine Wyman ; the Pianoforte Accompaniment by Howard 
Brockway. New York : The H. W. Gray Company. 

English Folks from the Southern Appalachians. Comprising 122 
Songs and Ballads, and 323 Tunes. Collected by Olive Dame Campbell 
and Cecil J. Sharpe. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.50 net. 

The first of these books contains twenty-five Folk Songs, with 
words, melody, and accompaniment, of which less than half are 
specimens of the traditional ballad. Both the words and music 
are given without comment or critical apparatus, the object 
being merely to "reproduce the songs as nearly as possible as 
they were sung by the people, regardless of their extraneous 
origin or defects." Although the melody seems in most cases 
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to have been caught with praiseworthy fidelity, the accompani- 
ment is not always so well done and at times appears to be 
somewhat out of harmony with the rude simplicity of the moun- 
tain song. Nevertheless the collection is of distinct value in 
preserving the words and music of versions of such old ballads 
as The Hangman's Tree (Child, 95), Fair Margaret and Sweet 
William (Child, 74), Six King's Daughters (Child, 4), Lord 
Batesman or the Turkish Lady (Child, 53). As evidence of the 
permanence of their appeal a number of these Lonesome Tunes 
have found a worthy place in concert programmes in several 
large cities. 

The second collection, by Campbell and Sharp, is the most 
important and permanent contribution made to ballad-lore since 
the time of Child. Mr. Sharp, an indefatigable collector and 
a foremost authority on the English folk song, has for two years 
been making investigations in the mountains of North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia, and has received valuable assistance 
from Mr. and Mrs. Campbell, the former the efficient agent for 
the Southern Highland Division of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
Thus during his sojourn in this country Mr. Sharp has had 
unusual opportunities for coming into close touch with the 
mountain people and has been deeply impressed by their high 
level of culture, due, in his opinion, to the large amount of 
leisure they enjoy. Whatever differences of opinion on this 
particular point may be held by those who know the mountain 
people more intimately, students of the ballad both in this 
country and in Europe will be grateful to Mr. Sharp for pre- 
serving and recording in accurate form both the words and the 
melodies of thirty-seven ballads all related to those given in 
Child's collection. In some instances, notably The Wife of 
Usher ' s Well, Mr. Sharp gives no less than eight variants. His 
introduction, in which he discusses the scales and modes of 
these Appalachian tunes, is of great interest and value, es- 
pecially his attempt to determine the ethnological origin of the 
singers through the prevalence of the gapped scale. He is 
modest, however, in putting forward his theories, but is full of 
enthusiasm for these simple folk tales and feels that our edu- 
cational institutions are too prone to ignore "the educational 
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and cultural value of that national heritage with every immigrant 
brings with him to his new home." In seeking to develop the 
ideal American citizen he thinks that we are inclined to rest 
too confidently on the vocational and purely utilitarian elements 
in education and fail to relate closely the immigrant's national 
inheritance of culture and tradition to his new conditions of 
life here in America. He feels that he has covered only a small 
part of the field as yet and assures us that he will not rest content 
until all of the available material has been collected. Even- 
tually he hopes to harmonize and publish a certain number of 
the songs so that they may make a wider and more popular 
appeal. 

A Diary of the Russian Revolution. By James L. Houghteling, Jr. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. $1.25 net. 

Attached to the American Embassy in Petrograd and having 
occasion to make frequent trips to Moscow, Mr. Houghteling 
had a wonderful opportunity for seeing the Russian Revolution 
from the inside, and he seems to have lost no chance — some- 
times even at great personal risk — to inform himself of what 
was going on. Drawing his material from personal observation 
and from conversation with well-informed Russians, he gives a 
clear, interesting, and sympathetic account of events in Petro- 
grad and in Moscow from January to April, 1917. Through all 
the excitement and the turmoil he seems to have kept his head 
clear, accepting hard conditions with imperturbable good humor, 
noting accurately the kaleidoscopic changes that were taking 
place daily, and recording his impressions swiftly and succinctly. 
When the final story of the Russian Revolution comes to be 
written this Diary will contribute its share towards interpreting 
the true spirit of the leaders and of the people on the streets of 
Petrograd in the early days of their new-found freedom. 



New American History. By Albert Bushnell Hart, LL.D. Cincinnati : 
American Book Company. 1917. 

It is an impossible thing to compress the history of the United 
States, or af any great nation, into 650 pages and not omit 



